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^ fc '*HIS article has two goals: 1) to relate in 
some detail our experience with micro- 
teaching and evaluate its usefulness in ad- 
vanced level retraining programs; 2) to com- 
ment on the exciting potential of micro-teach- 
ing as a tool for generating discussion on the 
goals and methods of the advanced language 
class. 

Micro- teaching is a recent development. To 
this author’s knowledge, Robert L. Politzer is 
the only one to have discussed its use in the 
training of language teachers.^ 

A modified^ version of micro- reaching was 
used during the 1966 NDEA Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies in French at the University of 
Michigan. This Institute was designed to equip 
the high school language teacher to meet some 
of the problems he faced in teaching advanced 
level courses dealing with literature, style, and 
culture.® 

When it was decided to use this concept with 
the 40 potential participants, three objectives 
were evident: 1) to establish how effective 
micro-teaching might be in retraining experi- 
enced teachers; 2) to learn how adaptable this 
concept might be to advanced-level courses 
where the subject matter is still only vaguely 
defined; 3) to discover what could be learned 
from recordings of better-than-average teach- 
ing. 

This decision to video-tape the participants 
grew out of previous experience i i making a 
training-discussion film for the teaching fel- 
lows working with the French Pilot Project, at 
the University of Michigan.'* It is paradoxical 
that a profession which claims superior skill in 
developing complex behavior in its students (i.e. 
language learning) seems deficient in techniques 
for developing equally well complex behaviors 
in its teachers (i.e. language teaching). Clearly, 
the teacher’s content knowledge and pedagogi- 
cal skill need not and, sadly, often do not cor- 
relate positively. The Pilot Project film as well 



as the micro-teaching that was carried out this 
summer were both experiments in improving 
the teacher’s classroom behavior. 

Procedure 

Originally we had planned to video-tape each 
participant as he taught three fifteen-minute 
segments to a class of 12 demonstration stu- 
dents. However, because of an unfortunate 
lack of time and television facilities, each 
participant had occasion to teach only two 
classes and, therefore, to cover only two areas. 

During these segments, the trainee was re- 
quired to teach a micro-class on either culture, 
style, or literature. Because he attended classes 
in each of tl ese three areas as part of the Insti- 
tute, we were merely asking him to relate this 
training to his teaching. Therefore we did not 
reel it necessary to provide him with detailed 
class outlines to work from. 

During the first week of the Institute, the 
participants gathered in a large room of the 

* Robert L. PoKtzer, “Toward a Practice-Centered Pro- 
gram for the Training and Evaluation of Foreign Language 
Teachers,” The Modern Language Journal, Vol. L, No. 5 
(May 1966), pp. 2S1-2SS, and Politzer, Practice-Centered 
Teacher Training: French, Stanford, CaUfornia: Stanford 
University Press, 1961; mimeographed, 1966. 

^ The following features which are suggested by Politzer 
were omitted: 1) the trainees were not given instruction in 
any specific “teaching skill” that had to be applied in the 
next teaching session: 2) the teaching lesson was not ready- 
made for the trainees but was developed in committee, as 
described later: 3) the demonstration class did not oflter the 
trainees immediate feedback about their own teaching; 4) 
the participants were not required to re-teach a badly 
taught class as soon as the critique had been made. 

® The decision to try micro-teaching at this NDEA 
Institute resulted from discussions among Harlan Lane, 
Director of the Center, Jean Carduner, Director of the In- 
stitute, Guy Capelle, George Geis, Steve Knapp and my- 
self. I wish to thank George Geis for reading this article and 
suggesting many improvements. 

This film, sponsored by the Center for Research on 
Language and Language Behavior, included selected seg- 
ments of video-taped elementary French classes. 
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University’s English Language Institute to 
watch, via television, a demonstration class 
taught by Mrs. Jacqueline Elliott, assistant pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at the University 
of Tennessee. This class was attended by twelve 
local high school students who had previously 
studied French for an average of seven years. 
Their class met every day for two consecutive 
hours. 

The participants viewed the first class every 
day during the first week, and after that, on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. During the 
second hour, a staff member, who was present 
during the demonstration, led a discussion on 
the teaching that had just been viewed. Mean- 
while, the demonstration teacher was either 
teaching her second class or supervising a par- 
ticipant’s teaching and was not present at 
these discussions. This is a departure from 
normal Institute procedure which can cause 
some anxiety on the part of the demonstration 
teacher. However, it was hoped that under such 
conditions, the participants could be induced to 
discuss the class more candidly, so that, as a 
group they would formulate objectives for ad- 
vanced level courses. A.t the same time, they 
would learn what teaching competencies would 
be expected of them when they in turn came to 
teach. 

After the first week of class, three partici- 
pants were excused from these discussion 
periods to teach fifteen-minute segments of the 
second class-hour. These teacher-participants 
were informed a week ahead of time as to the 
time and subject-matter of their micro-class. 
Mrs. Elliott did this through mimeographed 
teaching schedules which stated: a) the text 
assignment for the day, which was focused on a 
literary selection; b) the names of the three 
participants assigned to teach each of the three 
subdivisions (literature, style, or culture) ; c) the 
names of three alternates who were to work 
with the teacher-designates and replace them in 
case of illness. 

These six people (the teacher-designates and 
their alternates) would meet in committee to 
plan the class hour in detail. It soon came out in 
the discussion, however, that not all literary 
texts could be discussed in terms of culture. 
Consequently, more time was given over to 
language problems and less to civilization. 



Filming and Evaluation: The First Cycle 

The participants’ teaching was video-taped 
via remote control by the author and an engi- 
neer. There were two cameras in the classroom: 
one affixed to the front wall above the black- 
board, which could pan on the students; and a 
second, on the back wall, which followed the 
teacher. The image transmitted by each camera 
was carried to a monitor where the author con- 
tiuously selected, by pushing a button, which of 
the two pictures he wanted video-taped at any 
moment. As he did this, he also took notes re- 
lating to the teacher-participant’s performance 
in two areas: his command of the language and 
his methodology. The demonstration teacher, 
who was in the classroom, also took notes for a 
future critique. 

During the lunch hour which followed, Mrs. 
Elliott presented her comments to these 
teachers as a group. If her reaction to an in- 
dividual’s performance was particularly nega- 
tive, she discussed it with him in private. 

Meanwhile, the author reviewed his own 
notes and filled out two evaluational check- 
sheets on each teacher. The first, of a single 
page, listed in detail any phonological or gram- 
matical errors committed by the teacher. The 
second, an extensive checklist, was used to in- 
dicate what approach and techniques the 
teacher employed. A portion of this checklist 
is presented as an appendix to this article. 

This second list reflected observations on the 
teaching in oiie of the three areas of culture, 
language, or literature. Half of the first page 
was left blank for the evaluator’s comments. 
It should perhaps be noted that ihe checklist 
was devised, not only as an efficient means of 
evaluation, V)ut also as a way of showing the 
teachers which other methods could have been 
used to teach the same material. 

These evaluation checklists were given to the 
teachers on the following day, before their 
8:00 A.M. class. They were expected to read it 
before seeing themselves on television at 
10:00 A.M. 

Thus, before the viewing session, each parti- 
cipant received two critiques; one oral and of a 
general nature, the other written and detailed. 

During the viewing, only the author was 
permitted to look on with the participant. This 
guarantee of privacy probably alleviated some 
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feelings of anxiety among the teachers involved. 
Only at the end of the session did we show some 
of the video-tapes to everyone. We chose what 
we thought were examples of good teaching and 
obtained permission from the teachers involved 
to show their classes to the rest of the institute. 

After the author and the teacher had viewed 
the previous day’s performance, we spent a 
little time discussing this teaching. Here, the 
author would amend his evaluation, where ap- 
plicable, and make any necessary explanations. 
(For example, some participants could not read 
phonetic script and consequently had difficulty 
following the comments made about their 
pronunciation.) 

Unfortunately, the schedule did not allow for 
much discussion after these viewings. It would 
have been desirable to have had more time so 
that the participant could have discussed freely 
any problems or thoughts engendered by the 
training cycle. 

The Second Cycle 

During the first cycle we recorded mostly the 
teacher’s actions. The second time, however, we 
tried to show any interesting student reactions. 
This procedure can be especially helpful if the 
teacher does not seem sensitive to his effect on 
the class. 

After the second micro-class we went through 
the same evaluation sessions with one impor- 
tant difference: the author did not give a writ- 
ten critique to the teacher. Instead, before we 
viewed the video-tape, he would attempt to 
elicit from the participant a self-evaluation of 
sorts. This was done by having him answer 
questions which showed: 1) if he was clearly 
aware of his goals; 2) if he had consciously used 
the most preferable means to achieve these 
goals; 3) whether or not he had achieved his 
goals; and 4) how he knew that he had or had 
not succeeded. Only then was he shown the 
video-tape. After the viewing, attempts were 
made to lead the teacher-participant to see 
where his pre-viewing observations did and did 
not coincide with the record. 

The purpose of this activity was to lead the 
teacher to be more conscious of his classroom 
behavior. The Institute staff would not be fol- 
lowing him back to his school. Yet we wanted 
some assurance that he was capable of meaning- 



ful self-evaluation. Only then could we feel that 
his growth as a teacher might continue. 

Micro-Teaching and Evaluation 

So far, we have been discussing micro-teach- 
ing as a training device. There is also something 
to be said in its favor as a testing tool. 

There seem to be two ways in which micro- 
teaching could be used to evaluate the success 
of an Institute or any other training program, 
for that matter. The first would be to have the 
teacher-participant teach a third micro-class. 
We could then ask him to make a completely 
independent self-evaluation of his performance 
in that class. Ideally, he would be allowed to see 
his video-tape before handing in his critique. 
At the same time, a staff member would also 
write a critique according to a set of well-de- 
fined objectives. The student’s final grade could 
then be based on how well his self-evaluation 
correlated with that of the staff member. Thus 
he would not be graded on the quality of his 
teaching, but rather on his ability to find his 
strengths and shortcomings. 

Such an approach implies that we improve 
classroom behavior by training teachers to 
evaluate their classroom activity. It assumes 
that content is not a problem, and that progress 
will occur once we are assured that our partici- 
pants possess a well' -defined self-evaluational 
procedure. 

A second and more satisfactory method of 
evaluating both the participant and the Institi- 
tute, is to have the teacher’s performance 
evaluated by a board of specialists. That is, we 
could have the literature professor evaluate his 
performance in this domain, the linguist, his 
control of the language and his performance in 
treating style, the methodologist, his ability to 
evaluate himself, etc. This method assumes 
that content should indeed be tested, but not on 
paper. That is not the way things happen in a 
language classroom. This, we suggest, would be 
a more realistic method — though difficult — of 
evaluating our success. Such an approach would 
probably require that we measured the im- 
provement between the participant’s teaching 
of his first micro-class and that of the third. 

The Demonstration Class 

As we stated previously, the students in the 
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demonstration class had had, on an average, 
seven years of class contact with French. It is 
also mteresting to note that nve had been to 
France, most for a full year. This suggests that 
these students were perhaps too well prepared 
for our purposes. It is my contention that we 
skirted some important problems because of 
this. The ideal class has its place. It shows us 
where we are trying to go. However, it also 
helps us forget what problems must be faced in 
getting the students to an advanced level of 
language proficiency. It is good to see a model 
of an advanced course. It is also profitable to 
see the current ideal of an elementary pattern 
drill course. But what happens in between? 
What are the most meaningful and effective 
ways of leading students from the elementary 
language class to the literature course? The 
ideal class has its value, but right now we could 
probably contribute more to our profession by 
looking at more average third and fourth year 
classes and tackling some of the problems at 
this level. 

At the beginning of this article, three objec- 
tives in trying micro-teaching were stated. In 
relation to the first we can state unambiguously 
that micro-teaching is effective in retraining 
experienced teachers. Of the 39 participants 
who filled out the Institute evaluation question- 
naire, 38 said that the video-taped micro-teach- 
ing was definitely helpful. Many participants 
liked the idea so much that, when queried, 
after their second teaching cycle, they request- 
ed that, in the future, we institute three cycles. 

The staff also had positive reaction to the use 
of micro-teaching. Those involved in retraining 
and evaluation saw a noticeable improvement 
in the participants’ teaching between the first 
and second cycles. 

So we endorse micro-teaching for retraining 
purposes. However, in the future, we recom- 
mend that the more a participant is filmed, the 
more the cameras focus on his students. This 
would be especially helpful if the teacher resorts 
frequently to what psychologists call “avoid- 
ance behavior.” It is so easy for a teacher to 
avoid facing classroom problems by camouflag- 
ing an escape mechanism as teaching — “We 
don’t have time for that question today,” etc. 
Since he is running the class, it is a simple thing 
for him to turn away from difficult situations. 



But, as a television viewer, he is just sitting 
there. He is forced to look at the effect he has 
on his students. He can not easily avoid it. This 
can hurt. For example, during one class, we 
recorded the students for a fairly long segment, 
without any intentional forethought. During 
the viewing, the teacher became so uncom- 
fortable upon seeing his students’ reactions that 
he was visibly compelled to turn away from the 
screen and groan. He is probably more sensitive 
to hi? students’ behavior now. Needless to say 
we must be very careful with whom we use such 
a tactic. 

We said that our second purpose in trying 
micro-teaching was to see if it was workable at 
a higher content level of instruction. Here our 
conclusions are not clear-cut. We feel that the 
subject matter can Ije broken down into 
fifteen minute segments. However, our previous 
idea on segmenting each class hour into three 
neat areas of literature, culture, and language 
is not always vyorkable. 

Our participants had difficulty preparing 
their teaching according to our dictates. This 
was especially true because they had to find 
culture units to mesh with every text assigned. 
We need to find alternatives to our schema. 

Perhaps we should consider scheduling class 
time for staff members to work along with these 
participants in the preparation of such mate- 
rials. This could help generate more dialogue be- 
tween the high school and college people on 
some of the problems involved. There is an 
urgent need for this now. Most of the experts in 
the fields of literature and civilization are in the 
colleges. These professors are often unaware of 
the stumbling blocks that the average high- 
school teacher faces. It is therefore difficult for 
these college people to address themselves 
meaningfully to the needs of the high-school 
teacher. So, their potential as an innovative 
force remains untapped, for the most Dart. 

To foster more meaningful dialogue between 
these two groups of teachers, we must en- 
courage the college professors to become more 
aware of the reality of the high-school class 
room. We can accomplish this in two ways: a) 
by showing them video-taped recordings of 
normal classes in session; b) by having them 
work with high school teachers in preparing 
materials and allowing them to see the teacher 
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teach those materials. If vye could do this, the 
participants might lead these experts to refine 
their definitions of “a good literature class” or 
“a good civilization class” in terms of realistic 
high-school norms. In exchange, the experts 
could help teachers become more creative in 
their approach to culture and literature. 

The third reason we used micro-teaching was 
to see if there was any value in keeping records 
of teaching. There certainly is. We found that 
these records provided an excellent means of 
studying a participant’s command of grammar 
and phonology, an ideal basis for creating reme- 
dial materials. Not only that. The speaking 
subject was being evaluated in his natural 
milieu. We were gra^ding his normal use of 
French, not an artifact that we had created for 
testing purposes. 

We also learned that re- viewing the tapes 
made it more possible for the evaluator to be 
fair in his critiques. One-shot appraisals can 
sometimes be too stringent or too charitable. A 
re-viewing after a twenty-four hour break, in 
the presence of the teacher being evaluated, in- 
creases the probability that the evaluation will 
be balanced. If the evaluator is willing to admit 
his own fallibility, he has paid a small price in 
exchange for the teacher’s confidence. 

Finally, this experience has led us to believe 
that our profession should begin filming or 
taping micro-classes taught by the best teachers 
available. Such records would be invaluable in 
training or retraining programs. NDEA In- 
stitutes now use demonstration teachers as 
models. However, no matter how good this 
model, participants often know what to expect 
from him after a week or two (unless, of course, 
they are unfamiliar with the class content). 



They learn this by observing: a) the content 
that this teacher likes to stress; b) his favorite 
methods; c) the way he uses his personality in 
the classroom. 

Yet, there are many areas of content and 
these are only vaguely defined, especially at the 
advanced level. Besides, there is certainly more 
than one set of effective teaching methods for 
each level. We seem to forget this. The fact is 
that in discussions on language teaching we can 
often detect implicit references to method.” 
When one speaks of method,” he chooses to 
neglect the fact that he is dealing with people. 
He chooses to gloss over the fact that there may 
be differences of personality, taste, and inclina- 
tion among students and between teachers and 
students. He chooses to disregard the possibility 
that some students may really be eye-minded 
and others ear-minded etc. and not equally 
receptive to the same teacher presentation. 

What I am suggesting is that we need to 
observe more outstanding teachers, including 
— and perhaps especially — those who are not 
teaching according to common accepted prac- 
tices. Why could we not film or video-tape these 
different but outstanding types as they teach 
the same content? The University of Michigan 
Television Center recently did something 
similar for the legal profession. Three out- 
standing lawyers were given identical facts to a 
case and asked to prepare briefs for mock trials, 
without collusion. The trials were filmed and 
shown at a recent convention, at which other 
lawyers paid to see them. This experience no 
doubt helped the lawyers in attendance to 
sharpen their hypotheses about good trial pro- 
cedure. Why could we not do the same for 
language teaching? 



Editor’s Note 



The potential of the portable video-tape re- 
corder and playback is still untapped and un- 
charted. As instruments of this type are being 
perfected and produced at costs compatible with 
educational budget allowances, they will be- 
come most valuable in the whole foreign lan- 
guage teacher training and professional de- 
velopment. Widespread use of these recorders 
would make it possible for teacher tiaining 



supervisors to exchange tapes and build li- 
braries, to develop highly professional tech- 
niques of supervision and evaluation, but most 
important, to expose all teachers to a system of 
self-examination. Teachers at all levels would 
benefit because professional development would 
be expanded into a system of shared er.peviences 
rather than the subjective one-to-one relation- 
ship of teacher and supervising critic. — R.F.R. 
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APPENDIX 

EVALUATION CHECKLIST* 



LANGUAGE AND STYLE I 

V 

VOCABULARY. Text studied — — j 



I. Goals 

A. Statement of the goals 

1. to have the student understand new vo- 
cabulary 

a. whenever he hears it. 

b. whenever he sees it. 

c. both of the above. 

2. to have the student understand and in- 
ternalize new vocabulary, so that he can 
use it in speech and/or writing. 

3. to lead the student to understand the vo- 
cabulary 

a. within a specified context. 

b. in any context. 

c. without any context. 

B. Clarification of the goals to the class. 

1. goals never stated explicitly. 

2. goals stated explicitly. 

a. at the beginning of the class. 

b. at the end of the class. 

n. Presentation of the N ew Vocabulary 

A. Media: 

1. English translations or definitions. 

2. French definitions. 

3. drawings or pictures. 

4. pantomime. 

5. anecdotes. 

6. a series of French sentences where the same 

word is used with the same meaning. 

7. other 

B. Time of presentation 

1. before the students saw /heard the text. 

2. after they had seen/heard the text. 

C. Teacher’s use of French: 

1. French at any cost. 

2. English used 

a. to translate a few words. 

b. make an explanation. 

III. Checking aquisition of the materials 

A. Teacher check by having the students 

1. say that they imderstood. 

2. repeat the words. 

3. underline the words as they saw them in 

another passage. 



4. underhne the words each time they saw 

them used with the same meaning in a 
different passage. 

5. write the words every time he heard the 

teacher say them. 

6. translate the words 

a. in a context. 

b. as part of a li^t. 

7. define the word in French. 

8. use the word in a different sentence. 

9. tell an anecdote which illustrates the 

meaning of the word. 

10. complete a “cloze” type exercise. 

11. prepare a “cloze” type exercise as a test 

for other students. 

12. other 



B. Had the teacher’s presentation prepared the stu- 
dent for the type of checking used? 

Yes No 

C. How many students were required to show that 

1. they had understood? percent. 

2. they could use the new vocabulary? 

percent. 



D. 

1. How many of the above were reinlhrced 

for their correct responses? per- 



cent. 

2. How were they generally reinforced? 



3. How perfect an answer did they have to 

give before they were reinforced? 

4. Did the teacher change his hierarchy of 

goals during the testing? (e.g. did he end 
up testing prommciation instead of vo- 
cabulary?) — 

* No claims are made as to the comprehensiveness of 
this checklist. It is an expanded version of the one that was 
actually used but we don’t doubt that something important 
could have been left out. As the heading indicates, this was 
a checklist on the teaching of vocabulary. This is a subsec- 
tion of a larger section on the teaching of language and 
style. 
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